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It was a large elementary school in a city public school system. | had been visiting 
the art room — which | described to you last month — where 46 sixth-graders were 
participating in a wide variety of art activities even though they were limited by small, 
screwed-down desks and a couple of work tables. In spite of these crowded conditions, 
| counted eight different types of materials being used. | was especially impressed by 
the fact that when a youngster showed interest in some medium, often other children 
who had been working with the material seemed pleased to be able to explain its 
possibilities to the new recruit. During the class period a seventh grade girl, who hap- 
pened to have a free hour, came in to teach a group of children how to enamel on 
copper at a small kiln in one corner of the room. 


When the principal of the school walked in, | complimented her on the art program. 
“Have you seen,” she asked, “how our classroom teachers at the lower grade levels 
use this same approach and emphasize many different materials?” 


On the way downstairs she explained that the art teacher taught only the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grade groups, of two sections each, and served as art consultant in the 
lower grades. At times the classroom teachers come to the art teacher for help or the 
art teacher goes into the classroom with a helpful suggestion or a demonstration of a 
teaching technique. 


As we entered the kindergarten room, my eyes were pulled toward a number of paint- 
ings which had been tacked to the bulletin board as well as several in progress at 
work tables. No skimpy 9x12-inch paper here, but large 24x36-inch wrapping paper. 
Jars of various colors of paint were conveniently located so that the children could 
paint whenever time permitted. Other materials such as clay, chalk and finger paint 
were available for any child desiring to experiment with them. Of special interest to me 
were some large paintings carried out first in wax crayon over which the children 
had finger painted. This gave them an unusual textural effect. 


As we wandered from room to room, invariably | found a wide variety of materials out 
on a work table and a box of scrap materials which included such items as bits of 
wood, cork, felt, burlap and buckram. Examples of children’s work lined the walls 
Even in the corridors attractive displays, planned and executed by the children, em- 
phasized to the visitor that here art activities were considered an integral part of 
the total school program. 


Often one gets the most honest expression regarding the success of an art program 
from the children themselves. So | took time to question a number of them. It seemed 
to me that while they were completely happy about such an experimental approach, 
they took it in stride with a remarkable casualness. After all, they were used to a 
workshop type of program in which everyone was not required to work with the same 
materials at the same time. You see, in this school, art experiences for the individual 
child were considered as important as any other learning area in the curriculum. 


Sincerely, 
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CRAFTINT NON-TOXIC POSTER COLORS 






Art knows no age! And... quality Poster Colors are important to the youngest 







as well as the oldest! Craftint’s Non-Toxic Poster Colors for school use are the same 


high-quality colors used in leading art schools and colleges! They do not crack, 
chip, or bleed! Craftint non-toxic poster colors add a stimulating touch to the creative 
SS efforts of all who use them! And... they're priced to fit the school budget! 


For a good start to art... Choose CRAFTINT Non-Toxic Poster Colors! 







WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY — Craftint School Art Materials Price List 
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FROM SCRATCH 


By ROBERT D. ERICKSON 


University High School 
University of Chicago 


Carefully pull back the adhesive fron 
1 one side of plastic scrap and place 
drawing face down on exposed plastic 
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A dry point etching consists of a design scratched 
with a steel etching needle into the surface of a zinc 
or copper plate. Scratches vary in depth, width and 
texture to avoid monotony in the technical aspects 
of the design. Etching needles, hot plates, copper 
ind zinc plates, printing ink and special presses — all 
these are needed for making a dry point and they 


ire too expensive and too difficult to use in mosi 
lassrooms. 


it is the purpose of this article to describe several 
variations on the dry point process to adapt it for 
lassroom use. All these variations require only in- 
xpensive materials and simplified procedures that 
an apply in any classroom with many or few pupils. 
sources for obtaining the materials and supplies des- 
ribed are suggested at the end of the article. 
\fetal plate work may discourage 11- to 15-year-olds, 
vhereas scratch designs on solt plastic or on photo- 
sraphic film have proved effective in almost every 
nstance. Success seems easier to grasp, for the softer 
naterials resist the steel point much less than do the 
netal surfaces and the possibilities of the sharp point 
lipping are greatly reduced in the plastic work. 

he most frequently used method in our classes is 
o make the dry point with plexiglas or transparent 
plastic. For this method we use compass points, shop 
scribers or old ice picks, or a tool of our own design 
an etch needle made by driving a nail or wood 
screw into a six-inch wooden dowel rod, one-half inch 
in diameter. We cut off the head of the nail or screw 
and grind the dowel and metal to a _needle-sharp 
point. We use 1/16- or 1/8-inch scrap plexiglas for 
the plate. The scrap plexiglas often comes in thicker 


a 








Cathy, age 13, used printer’s ink for this 
illustration which she built up on_ plastic 
plate. Abstract composition from machine 
parts (on opposite page) is dry point made 
from plastic plate by 14-year-old John 


sheets and we sometimes have to use | /4-inch thick 
pieces. Since the thick plastic tends to distort any 
drawing placed underneath, the student must be sure 
to work from directly above the drawing. 
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on Replaced adhesive holds sketch and To minimize errors in actual dry point, Apply strong, firm pressure with 

Ice 2 plate rigid. Sketch shows through 3 practice on scrap first — making straight, 4 etching tool, varying depth of 

tic and plate is ready for etching. curved, built-up lines and cross-hatching. scratches for light and dark lines. 
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Test etching occasionally to 
be sure that raised 6 
edges are sharp to the touch. 


To print, place paper in contact with inked 
8 side of plate, taking care they don’t slip. 
Put both deep into the fold of a magazine. 





(“burred” 





Applying oil-based ink to plate with cir- 
cular motion of fingertips warms ink and 
forces it deep into the scratched surface. 


When the ink is wiped off the 
7 plate with a soft, non-scratchy 
smudges may be left for tonal « 





ETCHING ON PLASTIC 


The procedure for making a plastic dry point follows: 


(1) Gather the needed materials: 
(a) Smooth surfaced white paper cut slightly larger 
than the plastic plate 
(b) Oil base block printing ink (black, brown or 
other dark colors are best) 


(c) A small tray (two inches deep, five inches wide, 


seven inches long) 

(d) Old newspapers or magazines 
(e) Soft wiping cloth 

(f) Turpentine or benzine 


(g) A hand-operated wringer roller 


Always keep firm grip on printing paper, plate and magazine. 
When running through clotheswringer, 
between rollers first to assure wringer continues firm grip. 


start bound edge 


(h) Plastic than 4x5-inch, | 
beginners) 

(i) Paper towels or old clean rags 

(j) A school compass with a sharp point (or a\ 


scriber or ice pick if available) 


plate (no larger 


(2) Make a pencil sketch of your idea, slightly sm: 

er than the size of the plastic plate. 

(3) Carefully pull back the adhesive from one side 

the plastic scrap and place the drawing face down 

the exposed plastic (Fig. 1). 

(4) Replace the adhesive by sticking it over the sket 

and the plastic. This holds the sketch rigidly in pla 
5) Remove the sheet of adhesive from the oppos 
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side of the plate. Now the sketch shows through 

learly (Fig. 2). 

6) Before you begin on the actual dry point, it is 

ise to practice on scrap plastic making straight, 
irved and built-up lines (those made up of several 
yer scratches), cross-hatching (lines crossing each 
her diagonally and at right angles to each other 
} build up texture), thin, medium and thick lines 
“ig. 3). 

7) For actual building of your sketch, scratch deep 
to the surface for the dark lines and vary the pres- 
re for lines of lesser importance (Fig 4). 

3) Test your etching by rubbing a finger lightly 
ross the lines. You should be able to feel the rough- 
ed raised edges, or “burr” (Fig. 5). 

Take a small amount of block printing ink (oil 
se only) on the finger tips and rub the ink into 
itches with a circular motion (Fig. 6). 

0) Wipe off excess ink from plate with a soft cloth 
with the palm of your hand (Fig. 7). 

1) Soak white paper in water, then remove excess 
iter by blotting. 

2) Place plate and paper in contact, ink side down 

the paper (Fig. 8). 

}) Put paper and plate in the center of a section 
magazine or newspaper, narrow enough to fit the 
inger rollers easily (Fig. 8). 

!) Run the whole thing — plate, paper and padding 
through the rollers taking care that the plate doesn’t 
p. Best results are obtained by inserting the folded 
or bound end first (Fig. 9). 
5) Check the print for flaws. An unclear print may 
caused by too much or to little ink, insufficient or 
uneven pressure in printing, having the paper too 
wet or poor scratching. 
16) Correct any mistakes and repeat the printing 
process. About 20 prints may be made from plexiglas 
before the lines wear down. 


For color prints, colored inks may be used in the 
original inking of the plate, or water coloring may 
be added by hand after the prints are dry. 


Sometimes the plastic dry points are not printed. Ink 
is rubbed into the scratches and allowed to dry and 
the plate itself is exhibited as a final product. <A 
photographic print can be made from the inked plate. 


This same technique can be applied to jewelry-mak- 
ing: the student scratches his design into silver, brass, 
aluminum or plastic, inks the lines, allows the ink 
to dry, then buffs the work to a high finish. 


ETCHING ON PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM 

Photographic emulsions (film surfaces) are even easier 
to use than the plexiglas. A compass point cuts the 
emulsion as easily as a pencil marks paper. Surplus 
film from government warehouses, outdated film 
from a photo dealer or old negatives from home files 
can be used. The age of the film is unimportant and 
no darkroom is needed. The following materials are 
required: 
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Photographic film to be used for etching must 
first be turned black in chemical developer. 





Etching .tool easily cuts soft surface of film. 
Remove cutaway emulsion bits with tooth pick. 


After cutting, move dry point to stop bath, 
to fixer, to rinse, always handling by edges. 
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When dry, etching on photographic film may be backed 
with white paper and framed, or printed like negative. 


(a) Outdated or surplus film 
(b) Four small trays: three for chemicals, one for 
warm water. These must be glass or porcelain. 
Even glass mixing bowls will do. 
(c) Package developing set (cost: 25 cents) 
(d) Sunlight proof paper or blueprint paper 
(e) Chemicals for “fixing” (making permanent) the 
proof paper or blueprint paper (potassium dichro- 
mate for the blueprint paper, sepia toner for prool 
paper) 
The procedure for making a photographic dry point 
is as follows: 


(1) Cut the roll or sheet film to the desired size. This 
may be done in daylight. 

(2) Mix the chemicals as directed and pour into the 
three trays. 

(3) Immerse film, dull (sensitive) side up, in the de- 
veloper and develop the sheet by gently rocking the 
tray until the film is pitch black (Fig. 10). 

(4) Soak film in lukewarm water to soften the gelatin 
on the emulsion surface. 

(5) Place film, emulsion side up, on a sheet of white 
paper and scratch in your design. 

(6) Hold the tilm away from the paper occasionally 
to see how the scratches iook. 

(7) The process can end here as the scratched film 
is placed in the stop bath for a few minutes, then 
fixed in the last tray (Fig. 12) to harden the sensitive 
emulsion surface. The “fixing” also stops the develop- 
ing process. Rinsing follows. (All these steps can be 
determined from the directions on the packaged de- 
veloping set.) The etched film must be dried for 
several hours and may be pinned to a cord stretched 
like a clothesline. 


The etching may be exhibited by attaching it to a 
white paper mount with Scotch tape, but should you 
care to print the etching, the following is the pro- 
cedure: 





(1) A photo printing frame, or old picture frame, is 
needed to hold the film in contact with either a piece 
of proof paper or biueprint paper, cut somewhat 
larger than the etching. 

(2) Open the printing frame and place the etching 
with the shiny side against the glass. The sensitive 
surface of the proof paper or blueprint paper musi 
be in contact with the dull (emulsion) side of the 
etching. Then close the frame. 

(3) Expose to the sun until edges of proof paper ar 
deep reddish brown, or until blueprint paper edge 
have bleached nearly white. 

(4) The process may end here. The blueprint may b« 
washed and dried or the proof paper print may b: 
placed inside a book to protect it from the light. 

(5) For more permanent prints, the blueprint ma 
be reversed by means of a solution of potassium di 
chromate in water and the proof paper may be mad: 
permanent by using sepia toner. Of course, photo 
etchings can be printed by a commercial photo-finish 
er at the same cost as for a regular print. 


Variations of the dry point technique are adaptabl: 
for students as young as ten years. Using the procedures 
outlined in this article as a point of departure you 
will discover that many experiments and variations 
grow out of the basic principles. 


SUGGESTED SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

For clear plastic or plexiglas, write to Rohm & Haas, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Scrap pieces 
run about $15.00 for 75 pounds, and it’s advisable to 
specify that the material is for school use. 


Oil base block printing ink is available from your 
school supply or art supply dealer. 


A hand-operated roller wringer is usable for block 
printing, wood cuts, monoprints, as well as printing 
etchings. A student’s parents may have an old one 
to donate, or one can be purchased at low cost from 
a washing machine repair shop, the Good Will In 
dustries, Salvation Army or a rummage sale. 


Outdated film or old negatives may be obtained from 
students’ parents, or photo dealers, or write Supreme 
Photo Supply Company, 11 Broadway, New York 
N. Y., or Air Photo Supply Company, 555 E. Tremont, 
N.Y. 3g, N.. ¥. 

The Tripack packaged developing set, proof paper, 
printing frame, and sepia toner are available from 
your photo dealer or Eastman Kodak Co., Rochest« 
4, N. Y. Potassium dichromate comes from any drug 
store. 


The trays or bowls may be enameled baking pan:, 
photographic trays, mixing bowls, defrosting trays 
donated by friends, or purchased from hardwai 
or variety stores. They must be glass or enamel. 


Sunlight blueprint paper may be obtained from a1 
architect or contractor in the community, or fror: 
Eugene Dietzgen Co., 2425 N. Sheffield, Chicag 
Illinois. 
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— LINeS That LIVE... 
to 
| 
By HEINZ KUSEL 
ca pif Galway Central School 
Galway, N. Y. 
ck 
ing Three utterly unlike cats were produced in one period in a 
yne fourth-grade classroom. (1) James’ cat is archaic, rigidly 
formal, textured like granite, nine-lived, indestructible. (2) 
om Edward’s is delicate, like a tiny kitten, high-strung, bird- i 
In like. (3) Barbara’s creature, energetically and expansively i 
painted, is good-natured, fatly curved, warm and muff-like 
Ol 
me ft 
nit The continuing challenge and fascination of art work 
I with children lies in the teacher's faith that children can 
ye create real works of art on their own level that give the 
om i same lasting pleasure as the more conscious creations of 
te the artist. When the teacher respects him as an artist in his 
rt own right, the child senses it and acts accordingly. Thus, 
a teacher must maintain his faith in the artistic validity 
sia of the child’s work. A good formula for upholding that 
ane faith, I find, is a very old, direct, economic and spon- 
- taneous medium: brush drawing of subject matter that is 
deliberately limited. This is a sure cure for the frustration 
a teacher experiences in seeing creative effort break 
2 down under the stress of a too complex task. 
2 The brush is the most sensitive tool for two-dimensional 
work and a limited theme gives the children a real grasp 
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of what they're doing. Youngsters from 
kindergarten through high school 
quickly discover the delicate, personal 
work they can do with a brush. 


F like to use plain 12x18-inch news- 
print, a good grade bristle brush for 
children in_ kindergarten through 
Grade 4, and a medium water color 
brush from Grade 5 through high 
school. I keep a big jar of rather thin 
black easel paint handy. Not quite 
two inches of easel paint in a small 
can takes care of 40 busy minutes for 
two youngsters. 


My classes have good results with 
cats, faces and animals in general but 
it is important to limit the class to one 
theme in a class period, The semblance 
of our feline domestics easily gets 
youngsters’ steam up. Each has some 
thing to contribute to a discussion of 
how cats look, feel and act. 


I recommend “making a big cat” 
Soon everyone is busy. From then on 
I just hand out paper as youngster aft 
er youngster wants to make another cat 


Second-grader Preston Sitterly’s cat 
(see cover) grew slowly. He started 
with the proud, imposing head. With 
graphic wisdom he left the face white 
contrasting with the black body. The 
tail continues an almost unbroken 
curve that starts from the neck and 
circumscribes the body. Carefully, with 
a dry brush, Preston produced a soft 


furry effect (continued on page 50 
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Leona’s round, self-contained cot has agree- 
> plastic feeling 5) Bonnie’s, the result of 
Ippy concentration, has a graphic rightness and 
seness. (6) Barbara’s drawing is animated, 


expressive, with the vitality and _— sensitivity 


that goes with good child art. (7) Linda gives 


cat human features. Her drawing is con- 


ceptual, removed from that of Jim (8) who is 


ally gifted. (9) Ejighth-grader Mary Ann’s 
id, free profile drawing is line that glides 
and turns but always maintains zest and direction 
0) Ninth-grader Bonnie Dovhan‘s interest in 
ses helped her organize more complex drawing 
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Sightseer admires (?) work of his playmates. This collage Spatter printing demonstration is in progress using paper 
was product of efforts of three Deborah club members. cut outs and leaves as stencils. Art work is also on sale. 
Members of Chicago’s Deborah Boys’ Club Displaying arts and crafts projects made by the mem j | 


bers of a youth-serving informal educational or recre- 
ational agency usually poses a problem to adminis 
trators. The usual type of display does not draw the 
interest, nor does it allow adults to see the youth in 
action, with all their vim, vigor and vitality. 


show their neighborhood a thing or two 


about salesmanship, barter creative work 








for money to buy modern ceramic kiln. During the past summer, the staff members of the | 
Deborah Boys’ Club of Chicago hit upon an idea — 
to conduct an open air Art Fair and Exhibit to show 
the community the work of the members. The Fan 
By PrULLp L. GRIN was planned with the following purposes in mind: | 
Director, Deborah Boys’ Club, Chicago Ill. . ( 
Photographs by Philip Drell (1) To allow parents and community members t 
Deborah Boys’ Club Photography Instructor Bee » ; , 
view the creative projects made by the club members 
(2) To give recognition to each participant in the ’ 
summer art program by having them produce and dis t 
play their creative works. ' 
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Front porch of club building is perfect for displaying paintings and craft work — totem poles at right, photograms at left. 


ART FAIR... 


(3) To get a carnival atmosphere by having the ex- 
hibits and products displayed in a colorful booth ar- 
rangement. 

(4) To allow the members to sell their creative pro 
jects for an even greater sense of accomplishment. 

In order to achieve these purposes a great deal of plan- 
ning and coordination was necessary. First, a purpose 
had to be determined for selling the products made 
by the members. This was arrived at by a staff con- 
sultation as to the item most needed in the art de- 
partment. The unanimous decision reached was that 
our ceramic kiln was inadequate and dangerous to 
use, therefore all funds should be directed toward 
buying a new kiln. The next decision to be made was 
what items would be easiest and most economical 
to make, what would be most saleable, and what 
would keep the interest of the members in produc- 
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Lively-looking masks made with scrap on paper plate bases 
and painted are results of impromptu rainy-day project. 


Salesmanship plays important part in success of Art Fair. The 
boys have opportunity to sell as well as demonstrate art work. 





/ 


tion. The economy of the product was a very im- 
portant point to consider, as the budget was 
limited and overhead had to be kept low. Mr. 
Samuel Wenet, Program Director at the Deb- 
orah Boys’ Club, Mrs. Esther Sklarewitz and 
Miss Charlotte Labinger, Summer Play Club 
Directors, headed the Fair and planned the pro- 
jects to be developed. The final decisions on 
these problems were made after the staff re- 
viewed the creative arts and crafts projects which 
the members had worked on during the sum- 
mer. All of the items — paper mache dolls, sculp- 
ture, leatherwork, paper plate candy dishes, 
coasters, cup holders, ring holders, photogram 
paper weights, wire sculptures, paper mache 
wall masks, leaf print napkins and spatter prints 
were made from scrap materials obtained from 
companies and individuals interested in con- 
tributing to the club. The use of these materials 
in creating projects kept the overhead to a bare 
minimum, 


After the general planning was done, a date was 
set for the big affair. The total agency staff was 
then asked to invite their groups to participate 
by making articles to sell. The exhibits which 
were not intended for selling purposes were 
those items made by special interest groups in 
their regular activity period. These included 
drawing and paintings by individuals and murals 
by the Play Club groups. 

The prospect of conducting and participating in 
the Art Fair attracted 120 members, some of 
whom had not actively participated in any of 
the activities in the club until this event was an- 
nounced, only three weeks prior to the date set 
for the Fair. 

The invitations were designed and _silkscreen- 
ed by hand in the Art Department, and were 
mailed to all of the Boards of Directors of the 
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Saleable item made by Photograph Club was a paperweight—a 


sponsoring organizations — the Deborah Wom- 
photogram under plastic cover mounted on base of heavy wood. 


an’s Club, Young Men’s Jewish Council and 


the Deborah Bovs Club Parents Association. 
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For the three weeks prior to the event, each 
group met three times a week specifically to 
work on their projects. Signs were printed by 
the members and posters were designed, paint- 
ed and displayed to tell of the coming event. A 
full publicity program was outlined to inform 
the newspapers and due to the uniqueness of 
the activity the newspapers, both locally and 
city-wide, responded by giving advance coverage 
as well as coverage of (continued on page 41) 


Well-publicized Art Fair stirs up interest in club 
doings, assures that greater number of members will 
turn out now that they see what fun they can have. 
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Brayer wrapped with string prints this way for Doreen 
Yonts, age 9, Grade 5. When she finished her print, she 
said, “This print is prettier than the print in my _ skirt!” 


WAYS OF PAINTING 





Carolyn Occhipinti, age 10, Grade 5, made her print by 
moving string through combination of colors. She says, “The 
string bursts into flower when | drag it across the paper.” 


WITH A STRING AND BRAYER 


By DOROTHY S. BOWYER and ARLENE M. JENSON 


Teachers of Art, Lincoln Elementary School, Denver, Colorado 


Water color and opaque (tempera or powder) paint 
are the media most used by elementary school child- 
ren. The greater the number of uses they are introduc- 
ed to, the more originality and creativity show in 
their work. Children who are secure in the feeling 
that the teacher is sympathetic toward their under 
takings work with a concentration unhampered by 
adult misunderstanding. 

\ great variety of uses of paint presents an ever-in- 
creasing challenge to the uninhibited child. After 
some ways of using paint are shown to him, soon he 
sets about inventing additional ways of his own. 
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Provide children with one-inch or half-inch bristle 
or enamel brushes for powder paint, and camel's hair 
brushes, number 7, 9, or 12, or 54-inch flat brushes 
for water color. We like paper that is never smaller 
than 12 by 18. The larger the better! With inexpen- 
sive newsprint there can be no worry about spoiling 
a sheet. Possibilities include bogus, bulktone, manila, 
alphatone, amafibre, white drawing, colored con 
struction and kraft wrapping paper. Children do 
better work when allowed to choose the kind and 
size that fit the need. 


If dry powder paint is used, try soup cans, milk car- 
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James Bateman, age 10, Grade 5, painted the Balanced 
Rock in the Garden of the Gods. Furry effect comes from 
outlining the water color with black betore the paper dries 





Sandra Lohr, age 9, Grade 5, painted with scraps on black 
paper. She grouped her geometric impressions, then put in 
streaked accents by dragging comb in spurts across paper. 


Tactile value of finger paint- 
ing is compared by author to 
“wading in the mud and letting 
it swish between your toes.” 
Judy DeBoer, age 10, Grade 5, 
says, “My finger painting makes 
me think of what it must look 
like at the bottom of the sea.” 








tons or paper cups for mixing. Mix only a small 
amount of paint and water at a time as it spoils easily. 
A drop of oil of cloves or peppermint will help to 
keep the paint longer. A lot of colors are not neces- 
sary. With the aid of simple formulas the children 
soon learn to mix pink, magenta or gray as the need 
arises. 


There is a great feeling of importance on the part 
of the child who has the recipe for pink in his little 
notebook, and who can mix enough for himself 
or the group with whom he works when necessary. 
The recipe may look something like this: 


1 teaspoonful of red 

6 teaspoonfuls of white 

5 teaspoonfuls of water 
Mix well and add more water if neces- 
sary to make the paint the consistency 
of thick cream. 


Powder paint is more adaptable than any other media 
and is probably the most essential for elementary 
children in their painting experiences. Encourage 
them to let the brush wander over the paper, using 
colors they feel are needed. A brush mark on the 
paper may suggest a chipmunk, a duck, a boy on skis, 
or a little old man. Try leaving some of the paper 
showing, or try overlapping the colors. Painting on 
burlap gives a textured effect. For this children 
will want to paint with free brush strokes, or possibly 
they may like the sharp edges made with the use 
of a stencil. A combination of the two is pleasing. 
Yarn may be glued to parts of the composition for 
interest or emphasis. 


Spatter and run! Have you tried that? A sheet of 
paper at least 18x24 inches, something tougher than 
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Scrap painting reminds Janet Holly, Fred Carlson, age 10, Grade 5, paint- Roger Barnett, age 11, Grade 5, used 
age 11, Grade 5, of the way moun- ed cavemen on burlap, added yarn for “spatter and run” technique to pro- 
tains look when the snow begins to melt. hair and loincloth on figure at left. duce what he calls a “wobbly duck”. 





Joan Stanley, age 10, Grade 5, likes Gayla McRae, age 9, Grade 5, says “Monster” looms from one crayon line 
to ride on Saturdays and thought of that her string painting reminds her filled in with crayon and dry sponge 
painting horses by friction technique. of storm clouds, approaching storm. by Joan Mcintosh, age 10, Grade 5. 


newsprint, works out well for this technique. Spoon- 
fuls or brushfuls of paint are placed on the paper, 
and when the paper is tipped to various angles, in- 
triguing designs develop. Letting one color run over 
another produces beautiful marble effects. Interesting 
color patterns appear when the wet brush, held 
above the paper, is tapped on the forefinger of the 
left hand. The drops fall on the paper and suggest 
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all sorts of forms for the “spatter and run” pictures. 
Why not put the brushes aside and try painting with 
scraps of sponge? Sponge painting produces a dainty, 
spiritual type of painting, never as bold as brush 
painting. It affords another opportunity for the use 
of opaque paint. The whole picture may be made 
with sponge, or some other media may be used in 
combination with it — chalk, (continued on page 47) 
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BIRD SINGING IN THE MOONLIGHT 
In gouache by Morris Graves, American painter 


—" 








In recent years a new group of painters on the 
west coast has made news in American art. One 
of the most distinguished of these is Morris 
Graves. 


As a young man Graves made three visits to 
China where he studied the mystical meanings 
of Oriental art. Returning to his native North- 
west he began creating paintings of the birds, 
fish and trees around him. He used shimmering, 
luminous lines and colors which suggested their 
spiritual life rather than their natural appear- 
ances. These paintings — along with a series of 
pictures of ancient Chinese ceremonial ves- 
sels — he called his “visions of the inner eye”’. 


In 1933, at the age of 23, he won a top prize at 
the Seattle Art Museum. This was followed by 
a major showing of his work at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City where 45 of his 
paintings were sold. 


Today Morris Graves lives and works in almost 
complete privacy. He is not interested in making 
his art a financial success. When not painting 
he devotes himself to his forest hideaway, pot- 
ting strange plants which he finds in the woods 
and tending his flock of exotic fowl. 








Bird Singing in the Moonlight 
is reproduced through 

the courtesy of 

The Museum of Modern Art 
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THIRD OF A SERIES 
PART Iil — JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By VELMA M. MILLER 


Supervisor of Art 
Chicago Public Schools 


Growing Up With 





“Leaking Water Tap” by Lovie Scott 


SILKSCREEN... 








When children reach junior high school age, they like 
to work in greater detail and eagerly engage in pro- 
jects requiring manual skill. It is at this stage of their 
development that many of Chicago's boys and girls add 
the profilm method to their repertoire of screen. 
printing techniques. 


Profilm is a lacquer film adhered to a backing sheet of 
heavy wax paper. When this film is applied to the 
screen it fuses with the fabric and remains intact when 
screen-paint solvents are used to wash the screen after 
printing. Therefore, where printing must be done in- 
termittently or where a careful register is required as 


Design for circular skirt by Mary Alice Carter 


Program cover by Norma Benish 


in printing designs of two or more colors, this type of 
stencil is preferred to the paper stencil. 


Preparing the Equipment, Tools, Media, and Materials 

The frame. A sturdy frame is essential for precision 
printing. Although commercially-made frames are de- 
sirable, they are not always available. Therefore, many 
students make their own from artists’ canvas stretchers 
or from four strips of wood about | 1/2 inches thick. 
Such frames hold their original square or rectangular 
shapes when corners are securely joined with corru- 
gated fasteners. A standard frame is customarily fast- 
ened with two stationary hinges to a heavy plywood 
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Steve Predika checks the construction of his frame before applying silk. Bell y] Margaret Okayama staples fabric to frame. 


acy is finishing his. Corrugated fasteners are used to 


base cut large enough to extend at least one-half inch 
beyond the frame on all sides. Stationary hinges have 
removable pins and a screen can be separated from its 
base if necessary. Hinge clamps are often preferred to 
Stationary hinges in that they can be removed with a 
twist of the screw and adjusted to screen and base 
combinations of various sizes. With this type of hinge 
it is possible for one base to serve many screens. 


The squeegee. A squeegee especially made for screen 
rinting gets the best results. Because of its bulky shape 
Eg I 


join the corners. Sharlene Wrona is hoiding material taut. 


— 


a 
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Class evaluates inked designs to select those to be used for printing scarves. 
Students use colored paper, charcoal, ink or paint for 


Steve uses light pressure on knife to cut 
planning designs. only film layer of profilm, not backing. 


it is easily gripped with both hands, and its sturdy 
construction allows for the pressure needed in making 
a clear print. However, when substitutes must be made, 
a window squeegee or one made of cardboard, linoleum 
or wood may be used. 


The screen. Silk organdy in varying degrees of fineness 
is used in making standard screens. This material can 
be purchased from screen-supply dealers by anyone 
who prefers to stretch his own screen. Cotton organdy 
is less fine and also less durable, but may be substituted 








as excess will burn film, dissolve pattern. 


. 


Richard Ficarra tilts screen and looks for flaws in stencil. 
To repair them he touches up area with iacquer block-out. 


when one’s budget does not allow for the purchase of 
silk. When textured effects are desired, coarser fabrics, 
such as scrim, tarleton and buckram provide variations. 


Ways of stretching a screen vary. Some persons prefer 


to begin by stapling one corner of the fabric to a corner 


of the frame, and to continue with the two adjoining 
sides, holding the material taut as it is being fastened. 


This procedure is followed by grasping the corner of 
| Ys 8 

the fabric opposite the first, stretching it as taut as 
possible, and stapling it in place before fastening the 
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Adhering liquid must be applied carefully a Charlene slowly “peels off” paper backing. 
White lines show stencil was cut too deeply. 





With stencil raised on its hinges, “L-shaped guide shows 
Barbara Baker where to place paper so that prints are alike. 


two remaining sides. Others prefer to begin by fasten- 
ing the centers of each side and continuing toward the 
corners. The greatest amount of stretching, in any 
case, must always be exerted when fastening the last 
two sides. A piece of pipe or broomstick held against 
the frame over which the material is forced will pre- 
vent cutting the fabric on the sharp edges of the frame 
and will also facilitate the stretching process. A well- 
stretched screen will have a drum-like resiliency. Staples 
placed diagonally in “X” formations will hold the 
silk securely without tearing it. If a less sturdy materia! 
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Design for place mat by Marion Joransen 





Design for silk scarf 
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shows Bell Lacy holds next sheet of paper; Diane Bolsega whisks 1 Diane, Bell and Walter discuss their test print. Their skill 
alike. squeegee across screen; Walter Sobota keeps up ink supply in assembly-line procedure makes good prints in short time. 
n- than silk organdy is used, the edges should first be re inside the tape, will further protect the edges of the 
he inforced with cotton tape or muslin. print from paint seepage. By placing the frame in its up 
nV right position, and rotating it so each side can be 


When the screen is stretched and securely fastened, 





painted as it becomes the base, shellac drips will be 
gummed-paper tape (not masking tape) folded length- . . : 
ist ; - “ar ig: prevented from penetrating the screen area. Shellac 
wise to fit into the corners, is used to line the inside : 
re spe ep is preferred as the waterproofing medium because 
of the frame and the adjoining two inches of the fabric. : ' 
ne neither the paint remover nor the profilm remover will 
I] The tape is then waterproofed with one or two coats affect it. 
les of shellac in order to prevent the paint from seeping 
he through and onto the margin of the print. The shellac, The profilm. Profilm, because it is a lacquer sub- 
ial painted on the fabric for about 1/4 inch all around stance, deteriorates with age or from exposure to heat 
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Scarves printed with textile paints are sufficiently dry not to 
smudge but to be colorful must be air-dried for several weeks. 


1 


Shirt design by Godfrey Malcolm 


While Joyce Lerch stands by with clean newspaper 
Anthony Cardacci dissolves paint with wash-up 
liquid, forcing it out of screen onto papers be- 
low. With stencil itself is no longer needed, it 
is removed the same way with lacquer solvent 
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“Blind Man’s Buff” by Curtis Goodman 





or alr. 


It is advisable to purchase this material only 
needed. 


as 
Stencil cutters. Various kinds of small knives are 
available for the cutting of profilm stencils. They 


should be kept razor-sharp for effective use. 


Profilm adhering liquid and profilm remover. A spe- 
cial adhering liquid or lacquer solvent is used to 
slightly dissolve the profilm so that the stencil can 
be fused with the fabric. Profilm remover is used for 
dissolving and removing the stencil from the screen. 
Although the removing liquid dissolves the profilm, 
it is not recommended for adhering the film to the 
screen. 


Lacquer solution. A lacquer solution is used as a 
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“touch up” medium to repair any flaws which might 
occur in the stencil. 


Silkscreen paint, extenders, bases and paint remov- 
ers. Screen-printing paints come in many blends and 
colors, oil soluble and water-soluble. Special textile 
colors are recommended for printing on cloth. Ex- 
tenders and bases are made to accompany each type 
of paint. Because of the many varieties and brands 
manufactured, information regarding the mixing of 
these items should be obtained from the dealer who 
supplies the paints used. 


Old newspapers and rags. Soft rags are needed in ap- 
plying the profilm to the screen and also in cleaning 
the screen. Newspapers are used to absorb the paint 


as it is being dissolved. (continued on page 48) 
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(Going Steady 


NUPASTELS an Coforama 


complement each other! 





NUPASTELS and COLORAMA pencils are 
“going steady”’ and are seen together every- 
where. They’re true to each other and true to 
type. And both offer infinite variety as well 
as absolute uniformity of color. 


NUPASTELS are the color sticks which have 
replaced pastels. They are much firmer and 
stronger than pastels...crumble a lot less... 
deposit just enough powder for perfect 
blending. 


COLORAMA is the newest and finest thick 
lead colored pencil made today. Colors are 
excitingly vivid...sharpen easily ... cover 
more smoothly without shine... have less 
wax... last longer. 


Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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AUTOMATICALLY, THE CHOICE OF PROFESSIONALS! 


eoennand A 1 ¢ RO / OM I DRAWING 
FABER PENCILS 


331-DELUXE PENCIL LENGTHENER— Rugged plastic barrel screws on 
easily, locks securely. Dusk-gray color matches Micretomic Pencils. 
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600-CHISEL POINT PENCIL —Same quality with unique chisel point 
lead. Excellent for lettering, shading, broad strokes, etc. 6 degrees. 


2H 


600-DRAWING PENCIL —Finest quality, high density graphite leads. 
Dusk-gray polish. White bull's-eye shows each of 18 uniform degrees. 


WING PENCIL WITH ERASER TIP — Above advantages plus 
handy, adjustable, flat-shaped eraser tip. Ideal for the pocket! 
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576—MARKER—Writes on any surface from 


slick cellophane or glossy photestats to corrugat- 
ed or craft paper delivery packages. Pull string- 
peel off paper wrap to sharpen— 7 colors. 





6325— EBONY — The ideal pencil for layouts and 
sketching. The large diameter lead is soft and 
smooth as silk, yet strong, leaving an intense, jet 
black line on any paper surface. 


599—EBONY MECHANICAL—New! Propel- 
repel-expel holder for large diameter EBONY leads. 
Plastic barrel. The pocket pencil for artists. 


V\ 


EBFRHARD 


FABER 


FOR EVERY USE FROM MARKING TO SKETCHING... 


EDERAARD FABER 
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3110—COLORBRITE HOLDER—A sure- 
grip clutch type lead holder for brilliant 
—fadeproof —waterproof— super smooth 


COLORBRITE leads. Has “see-thru” 
plastic barrel. Leads are full 5’ long and 
available in 12 high visibility colors. 


585— MARKER MECHANICAL — New 
propel -repel-expel pencil for MARKER 
leads, same quality as in paper wrapped 
pencil shown above. Propels with a twist 
of the fingers. Handy pocket clip. Choice 
of 6 colors—barrels with matching leads. 


747—MONGOL COLORED PENCILS— 
Proven most ular wherever used. 
Every one of 36 brilliant colors sharpens 
to needle point for fine work, holds point 
longer. indelible — merely use brush and 
water for vivid water coler effects. ideal 
for architectural renderings, textile, 
fashion, jewelry designing, etc. Handy easel 
Carry-box assortment: 8, 12, 24 and 36. 


Trademarks Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
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101-PINK PEARL—Seen on tilt top 
tables and drafting beards every- 
where. Soft, pliable art eraser —will 
not injure paper surfaces. Medium 
Size—Ne. 100. 


400-PINK PEARL PENCIL TYPE 
—The popular soft PINK PEARL 








eraser in the new stick-shaped, 


paper wrapped ferm fer pin- 
point erasures. Just pull string 


and peel te sharpen. 







212-RUBY — Large, gently abrasive 
eraser for removing these extra stub- 
born marks. Durable, long lasting, 









economical. Medium Size—Ne 112. 





A PERFECT ERASER FOR EVERY ART USER! 


ERHARD FABER 
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4821-MONGOL GUM CLEANER — The 
artist's standard for all-purpese clean- 
ing. Won't weaken newly-inked lines. 
7 sizes starting with 1x 1x 1. 


6002-RUBKLEEN—The perfect cleaner 
for all art uses. Gentle and soft yet 
long wearing with little crumbling. 
Safe for delicate paper surfaces. 
Leaves no greasy film. 


1224-KNEADED RUBBER—The cleaner 
all artists need for chalks, charcoals 
and NUPASTEL work. Plastic—kneads Its gentle abrasive action removes 


inte any shape. Leaves ne crumbs or stubborn pencil marks from r or 
oily residue to affect re-working. tracing ae - 












6500-VAN DYKE —A soft ink eraser. 
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Plaster that is liquid and poured into a mold is an 
obedient servant to the sculptor and a willing hand- 
maiden to other sculptural media. But plaster that is 
mixed in a heavy solution and built up directly with 
the spatula by the careful hand of a craftsman is a 
proud and independent partner in the artist’s ex- 
pression. The particular advantages of building sculp- 
ture directly in plaster are especially suitable for 
students in senior or junior high school. Plaster is 
inexpensive (in 100-pound bags), readily available, 
simple to prepare, and comparatively durable. It 
has certain unique characteristics, because of the way 
it solidifies from a liquid state, that cannot be achiev- 
ed with any other medium. 


_-. 


Plaster of Paris is so-called because the earth around 
Paris, France, contains large amounts of gypsum from 
which the plaster is made. The gypsum is heated 
until it loses about 75 per cent of its water and changes 
to what we know as plaster of Paris. Actually the set- 
ting process of plaster is more or less a return to its 
original composition, gypsum. 


Advantages of this medium become immediately ap- 
parent as preliminary sketches are prepared. Unlike 


Tenth-grader David’s powerful sculpture imprisons the spirit of excruciating human 





PLASTER 
PROVES TISELE 


Unique and practical for student work, 
plaster, when directly modeled, becomes 


proud partner of other sculptural media. 


By IRVING BERG 


Pershing High School, Detroit, Mich. 





anguish. 








Armature of coat-hanger wire with joinings of lighter wire is nailed or screwed to 
base. Wrapping wire with plaster-soaked burlap strips gives it rigidity and bulk. 





Plaster presents the rare opportunity for 
student to sculpture in heroic proportions. 


clay which shrinks as it hardens and would crack 
if an armature were used, plaster has a tendency to 
expand slightly and is perfect for building over an 
armature. As a result it is possible to make use of ex- 
tended and exposed forms which would be impos- 
sible in clay. 


Although there is considerable freedom in building 
up the piece and ample opportunity for growth and 
change from the original sketch, it is advisable to 
plan the armature carefully so that parts of it will 
not interfere or poke out of the sculpture. The arma- 
ture can be made from any available material that is 
fairly stiff and can be shaped and joined in some 
way like wood and wire. The armature can be at- 
tached to a wooden base with nails or screws. If the 
armature is attached with screws from the bottom of 
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Plaster sculpture makes use of extended and exposed forms 
that would be impossible in armatures to be used with clay. 


the base, it will be possible later to remove the screws 
and free the sculpture from the base. 


Since the plaster will not have to be expensively fired 
in a kiln like clay, or carved out of heavy stone or 
log, size is no barrier. This presents the rare opportun- 
ity, especially for the student sculptor, to express him- 
self in heroic proportions. 

Study the bare armature for design and ‘construction. 
Although it will be covered and at this stage is com- 
pletely abstract, the armature is the basic design and 
must be as a piece of sculpture in itself. (It is not un- 
common to find a student expressing himself more 
completely and naturally in the armature than in the 
finished sculpture.) Reinforce any wires that may 
carry excess weight or joints which may have to bear 
strain. (continued on page 43 
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Massive “Mother and Child” by Tom, Grade 
12, is 20 inches high and mostly hollow. 
lf solid its weight would be tremendous. 


Robert, Grade 10, built his 30-inch “Man 
in a Hurry” over clothes-hanger armature 
Smooth surface to suit this subect was 
achieved by sanding. Dramatic texture of 
Tom’s “Mother and Child” is natural sur- 
face left by Tom’s spatula-like tool. 








By G. JOSEPH MOODY 


Art Teacher and Elementary Art Supervisor 
Los Alamos County Schools, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


AND HUNT... 


If ideas begin to lag and art class becomes routine 
for your fifth graders, try scribble drawing. Keep 
the Freudians away and accept the strange, unearthly, 
illogical creatures that result — just for fun! 


To begin the teacher demonstrated a light charcoal 
line on a large sheet. The line wandered around the 
paper, near the edges, back to the center, crossing 
and recrossing itself, to tie the whole surface together. 
Children volunteered to point out the hidden picture 
they saw in the scribble. One saw an overshoe, a fried 
egg and a light bulb together. However, in this 
case, most of the children saw some kind of animal 
so it was finished in that way. Collections of unre- 
lated objects were too disconnected to offer possibil- 
ities for a whole “picture”. 


The children began their own pictures on 18 x 24 
newsprint with broken pieces of pressed charcoal. 
Children helped each other look for beginnings in 
the wandering lines, turning the sheets upside down 
and sideways. 


If the maze of lines became too complex, a new line 
was made on the reverse of the paper. If the lines 
were too sparse to suggest anything, a few more were 


added, and we searched again. Doug said, “We just 
made a scribble and made the best of it.” 

Lively arguments took place as to which of several 
alternatives were better to develop. Mary Jo's pic- 
ture metamorphosed, ending up finally as a girl. She 
said, “I thought it was going to be a bunny, but Carol 
said it didn’t look like a bunny.” 


Usually, children had to add several small details as 
Douglas did with his dog, “I put the hind leg on 
him after I saw it was going to be a dog.” 

Some students, like Danny, had only to modify a few 
things that they found ready-made. “When I decided 
it was going to be a goat, I colored in his milk 
bag and filled in his tail. The beard was there all the 
time but I just sharpened it up.” 


John had an intellectual theory for the origin of his 
“Jupiterean”. “I figured the five pieces of hair meant 
that it came from the planet fifth from the sun, and 
I think that’s Jupiter.” 

Despite the fact that the drawings were completely 
spontaneous, they had a great deal of variety and 
were often more expressive of individuals than “in- 
tentional” pictures, 
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1) Danny Helm, age 11, Grade 5, finds “Hun- 
garian goat’. (2) Of this whimsical picture, Doug- 
las Miller, age 10, Grade 5, says. ‘Just a dog. No 
particular dog, no particular place.” (3) Dino- 
sour by Ricky Armijog age 10, Grade 5, had too- 
friendly eyes until Ricky “changed him to look 


, mod”. (4) Lines in delicately shaded scribble by 


Lynn Meyers, age 10, Grade 5, dictate awkward 
stance. (5) Visitor from outer space stands out 
for precision, clarity and masterful use of picture 
surface. It is by Johf Goldstein, age 10, Grade 
5. (6) Drawing by Mary Jo Hendrickson, age 10, 
Grade 5, started as bunny but changed into girl 
when classmate said it didn’t look like bunny. 















INSECT FROM THE MOON — James Craft 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


I started my picture with a scrib- 
ble line, not knowing what it 
would turn out to be. I drew 
all over the paper then I laid 
my chalk down and looked for 
a picture. 





I could see an insect-like crea- 
ture from the moon and all I had to do was add claws, 
feet, feelers and part of the mouth and eye, then color 
the picture. ae 


I like to do scribble pictures because of the suspense 
in not knowing what it is going to turn out to be. I 
also like to watch clouds in the sky and make pictures 
of them. 


ows. Cog F 


James Craft 

Age 9, Grade 4 
Mountain School 

Los Alamos, New Mexico 
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Let's Go 
Outside! 


By ROBERT KAUPELIS 


Supervisor of Art 
Board of Educational Services 
Huntington, N. Y 


Take them outdoors to sketch—and 





. ae T 
remember each is an individual ij 
with vision and mind of his own. la 

re 
SI 
al 
i 
a 
is 
oO 
Fifth-graders discover the meaning of “interesting” lines when . 
they draw with toothpicks, matches or small twigs dipped in 
India ink, or work on paper that has been dipped in water. ‘| 
a 
t 
si 
d 
First-graders like to sketch with soft white chalk and large th 
black crayon on bogus paper. They may back their sketches with a 
cardboard or simply kneel on grass with paper on the sidewalk. ¢] 
a 
w 
e 
n 
d 
Cc 
fe 
e 
ti 
a 
a 
F 
Simple change of scene and atmosphere of freedom 
help children evaluate their work in a new light. 
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Outdoor sketching is a satisfying and 
stimulating experience for children of 
all ages and they never seem to tire of 
it. Many teachers claim they have diffi- 
culty motivating an art activity. As a 
result their classes participate in a very 
minimum of limited, directed, narrow 
experiences. Yet simple motivating 
forces often arouse more interest and 
enthusiasm than the most carefully 
planned, extensive projects. 


Outdoor sketching requires a minimum 
and often the most common of materials. 
Pencil and paper is used extensively 
throughout the country. Large, very 
black primary pencils are most satis- 
factory if this medium is chosen. 

Though paper and pencil will accomp- 
lish the purpose they are not as stimu- 
lating as certain other materials that are 
readily available. A toothpick, match or 
small twig dipped in ink gives a unique 
and varying line quality when compared 
to a pen. A further variation is to have 
a bucket of water into which the paper 
is dipped before applying the ink. Col- 
ored chalk lends itself to outdoor work 
since colors can be built up very quick- 
ly. If the paper is moistened with a wet 
sponge the chalk flows onto the paper 
almost like paint. Occasionally we try 
to do a whole picture using only the 
side of the chalk. This helps the chil- 
dren to see objects as solid forms rather 
than just lines. Charcoal also lends it- 
self to very rapid work, but I have found 
that children seldom choose this materi- 
al in preference to others. Transparent 
water color, often passed over by teach- 
ers because it seems to involve so many 
materials, can be simplified for out- 
door work by passing out the water 
color boxes, paper and water pans be- 
fore going out. Water pans can be fill- 
ed outside from a #10 can of water. Our 
tavorite sketching materials, however, 
are soft white chalk, large black kinder- 
garten crayons and gray bogus paper. 
For a working surface we use large 
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Triple base line in first-grader’s sketch shows he’s getting glimmer 
of perspective as he tries to fill page with variety of activities. 


Outdoors children who have previously drawn only one-sided views of 
buildings very naturally discover and draw two sides in proportion. 


Sixth-grader makes versatile tool of 
paste stick dipped in ink, applying 
it to dead-white finger paint paper. 











bn aa ne 


Ralph, Grade -2, gets basic characteristics of church but 
goes back to schematic concept for background buildings. 





Encouraged to make it his own picture, fourth-grader gets 
abstract geometric quality in chalk sketch of storefronts. 
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Fifth-grader rearranges objects he observes in nature to 
suit himself. Each child puts his own idea in his picture. 


pieces of cardboard or, very often, the children simply 
put their paper on the sidewalk and kneel down to 
work. 

A great deal of learning takes place on these sketching 
trips that helps the children in dealing with their own 
completely imaginative, creative expressions. In the 
classroom perspective may seem like a cold, formal 
exercise. Outdoors children get a ‘feeling’ for per- 
spective naturally. Children who have previously 
drawn only one-sided views of buildings will sud- 
denly discover and draw two sides very naturally. 
Buildings suddenly take on form through shading 
and objects start to cast shadows. The base line be- 
gins to disappear and over- (continued on page 46) 


Colored chalk lends it- 
self to outdoor work 
since colors can be 
built up rapidly. Na- 
ture’s changing aspect 
is subjett of eighth- 
grader’s chalk sketch 
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\s last tree is tacked in place, pride and satisfaction spread through class. “The mural we made together belongs to all of us.” 


TO0 YOUNG TO MAKE A MURAL? 


Of course not! Kindergarten mural grows 
.. spontaneously, needs no elaborate special 


e committees or formal advance planning. 


By F. LOUIS HOOVER 





lt began when the children saw Roxann’s book about Bonnie 
1 Bess, the weathervane horse turning round and round on the 
farmer’s barn. They asked if they could visit a real farm. 
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Picture books are all right but 
it’s more fun to climb a fence and 
see for yourself the big barns and 
live animals. This simple, real- 
life experience is best possible 
motivation for creative activity. 


Here is a never-to-be-forgotten experience for kinder- In the exciting poultry yard children chatter as they 
gartners: real horse that neighs and nibbles weeds from 4 watch the hens and roosters wandering around. How come 
your fingers! He makes picture books seem pretty dull. the chicken house needs windows and a great big door’ 


Back at school the children choose colored papers and Empty bulletin board invites children to display cutout: 
with no preliminary drawing cut out trees, barns, animals § Together they can make a big picture of a farm for whol 
and fences like images they remember from trip to the farm. room. Each decides where he wants to put his contributior 








ey 
me 
or 











A mural can be the spontaneous outgrowth of an exciting adventure 
like this trip to a farm — or it might be a visit to a fire department, 
the police station, a bakery or even a grocery store. 

Clear off the bulletin board, get out the colored construction paper, 
scissors, paste and thumbtacks. The children will do the rest when 
they learn they can fill up the space with their own ideas. 





A mural project gives them not only the opportunity for original 
thinking but for learning to help each other share materials and find 
pleasure and satisfaction in something they have made together. @ 





“Mural” is a new word that represents an exciting idea. When each child has made at least one part and attached 
The youngsters understand it means an activity in which it to wall, it’s time to talk about new venture. “What 
they work together to make a picture they can all enjoy. did you see on the farm which is not yet in the picture?” 





Class suggests many ideas, finds the mural needs people, How to deal with the mess? Wastebasket brigade picks up 
birds and flowers. Lynda gets busy on people, cutting out scraps, borrows broom to sweep the floor and sponges off 
and pasting parts together, then adding them to picture. sticky spots. After all, “it’s our mural and our mess!” 
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GROWTH OF ART IN THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Fred- 
erick M. Logan. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., 1955, $3.50. 


Art education as we know it today has become 
an area of considerable specialization. It has gen- 
erally well-accepted purposes; it draws upon a rich 
field of experimentation and research. In its earlier 
years art in the school was often an offshoot of 
the practices of the professional art school or a 
by-product of some educational innovation. If our 
knowledge of the history of art education has been 
vague and has depended on loosely established 
data, it has been due to the lack of a complete or 
continuous survey of the developments that led to 
the art education we know today. Frederick M. 
Logan has written a survey of art education for 
the past 100 years, Growth of Art in American 
Schools, which fits together the jig-saw pattern 
of developments and gives us the most complete 
survey of art education to date. 


Art in the school, Mr. Logan suggests, did not 
evolve from one source alone. The early art acad- 
emy, the strong desire for a cultural tradition and 
a rising industrial society had their effect. The 
author reveals the inclusion of art in the early pro- 
posals for a national system of education by 
Thomas Jefferson and others. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting accounts given by Mr. Logan is 
that of Amos Bronson Alcott. Mr. Alcott operated 
several experimental schools in Massachusetts in 
the 1830's. His assistant, Elizabeth Peabody, re- 
corded in detail many of the practices Alcott de- 
veloped. He provided slates and similar devices for 
teaching drawing. He believed it could not be 
started too early. He encouraged small children 
to make large drawings and observed that his 
pupils gained more from drawing directly from 
nature than from a copy book. 


In the chapter titled “Progressive Education” Mr. 
Logan groups most of the developments of the 
1920's and 1930's. In this period he discusses the 
establishment of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
government-sponsored art projects, the Owatonna 
Project, the Bauhaus movement and the Eight 
Year Study as the most significant influences. Mr. 
Logan considers such men as Arthur Wesley Dow, 
Henry Turner Bailey, John Dewey, Gyorgy Kepes, 
Viktor Lowenfield, Herbert Read, Edwin Zieg- 
feld and Victor D’Amico as having had the great- 
est influence as individuals. 


In reporting the art education scene today Mr. 
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Logan observes a need for reevaluation by artists, 
educators and society as a whole to determine the 
role of the arts. He states: ““To accomplish the in- 
tegrating acts which American and world society 
needs will require men and women who have 
learned to search the arts for wisdom: the wisdom 
of knowing themselves and their environment, and 
the wisdom of probing beyond the superficial in 
art and life.” 


Growth of Art in American Schools lacks a continu- 
ity in its writing. It often wanders afield and be- 
comes personal. But it brings together a wide 
assortment of information and forms a valuable 
picture of the development of art education. 


Art Unper a Dicratorsuip by Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt, Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y., 1954, 
$5.50. 
Art of the 20th Century sensitively reflects the 
social and political environment in which it is 
created. A greater richness and maturity are at- 
tributed to the art that thrives in a free world. 
Although we have readily assumed art suffered 
under the Nazis and still suffers under the Com- 
munists, we have tended to be a little vague as 
to the exact way and degree totalitarianism has 
had its effect. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, in his 
Art Under a Dictatorship, builds a strong case 
against the authoritarian control of the arts in 
Nazi Germany and Soviet controlled states. Reg- 
imentation of the arts, he shows us, has stifled 
creativity and destroyed the integrity of the artist. 
Art Under A Dictatorship reveals the way in which 
the Nazis and subsequently the Communists trans- 
formed art into sterile, repulsive propaganda. With 
the exception of the crafts, no art form was im- 
mune. Perhaps the most significant thing was the 
subtlety and insidiousness with which this trans- 
formation was carried out. The people, because 
they failed to attach any importance to the mani- 
pulation of the arts in the early stages, became 
the victims. For the skeptic who says “art is in- 
destructable, impervious to political change,” Leh- 
mann-Haupt has supplied some documentary evi- 
dence to show that art cannot escape. There are 
only a few instances when the author seems to 
have overdrawn his illustrations. 


Dr. Lehmann-Haupt, educated in Germany and 
a citizen of the U.S. since 1929, is a well-known 
authority on publications and graphic arts. The 
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material for Art Under A Dictator- 
ship was collected over a period of 
many years and under the sponsor- 
ship of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. During the author's tour of 
duty with the Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives Section of the 
U. S. Military Government in Ger- 
many, the groundwork for the 
book was developed. 


Architecture, the graphic arts, 
sculpture, painting and archae- 
ology reflected totalitarian goals 
and control the most. According to 
Dr. Lehmann-Haupt, crafts and 
decorative arts were relatively un- 
affected. The art of Nazi Germany 
and of Communist Russia have one 
predominant characteristic in com- 
mon: the use of graphic realism 
for propaganda purposes. The 
totalitarian state demands the social 
integration of the artist. It exercises 
complete control over every form of 
artistic activity—alike over creation, 
education and appreciation. 

So significant was the effect of 
Nazism on art education, Dr. Leh- 
mann-Haupt gives considerable at- 
tention to it. It should be pointed 
out that the author’s knowledge of 
art education is admirable. 

As though to jolt us out of our com- 
placency, Dr. Lehmann-Haupt con- 
cludes his book underscoring the 
challenge to Democracy. He com- 
pares a number of recent attacks in 
the U. S. on contemporary art with 
early incidents in the rise of Nazism 
and Communism. For example, it 
is an eye-opener to compare the 
1952 attack of the National Sculp- 
ture Society on the Metropolitan 
Museum's exhibition of contemp- 
orary sculpture with the statements 
of policy published in the Soviet’s 
VOKS Bulletin. It suggests we can 
betray our freedom by _ indiffer- 
ence to those reactionary elements 
seeking to block experimentation 
and continued explorations in new 
directions in the arts in this coun- 
try. America’s art, Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt emphasizes, must reflect the 
freedom we enjoy for it sets an ex 
ample for the free world. ® 
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Art Fair 


(continued from page 16) 


the activity itself. The day before 
the Fair, “sandwich men” roamed 
the neighborhood informing neigh- 
bors in the community of the event 
and inviting them to attend. 


The whole plan was to conduct 
the Fair and Exhibit outside of 
the building on the front porch 
and adjoining sidewalks, with the 
provision that if it rained, it would 
move indoors to the club gymna- 
sium. 


The big day arrived and Chicago 
was hit by one of the biggest sum- 
mer storms in its history, but by 
2:00 P.M., an hour before the 
scheduled opening, the sky cleared 
and the task of setting up started. 
An outsider watching the activities 
between 2:00 P.M. and 3:00 P.M. 
would have exclaimed that it was 
“chaos”, but after looking a little 
closer, would have realized that it 
was organized “‘chaos”’, 


At 3:00 P.M. everything was in 
order — the cooking classes had 
their booth ready to sell cookies, 
hot dogs and ‘cokes’. The artists 
and craftsmen were ready to dem- 
onstrate the process involved in 
creating their products, and to sell 
their wares, and club photographers 
were busy snapping pictures. 

For three hours the Fair continued, 
with over 400 parents, neighbors, 
members of the Boards of Direc- 
tors, boy and girl club members, 
and interested persons just walk- 
ing by — viewing, buying, and mar- 
veling at the work which the chil- 
dren were displaying. 

The Fair proved successful, the 
children had an enjoyable time and 
were proud to show their work. 
The adults saw not only the work 
produced by these eight-to twelve- 
year-olds, but also were swept up by 
the enthusiasm and salesmanship 
of the youth to the tune of spend- 
ing over $100 to help the club 
buy its ceramic kiln. Probably the 
happiest were the staff members 
who had finally found a construc- 
tive way to display the arts and 
craft work of the members to an 
enthusiastic and 
dience. ® 
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CERAMIC 
CLAYS, OVENS, TOOLS 





ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 


















Use SENCO RULERS 













FOR NEATNESS 


AND ACCURACY 
SENECA 
Y ies / 
NOVELTY CO., INC. 
201-207 Fall St., Seneca Falls 27, N. Y. 











BUY MATS THAT LAST 


SUPER MATS 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist . . . 
and end the expense of constantly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for folder and prices. 
Special discount to schools. 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 


















































INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Foreign scholarship and fellowship exchange is 
from four to five times as great now as it was dur- 
ing the 1930's according to a recent release from 
the Institute of International Education. In 1953 
passports were issued to 418,170 Americans of 
whom 22,137 gave education as a reason for travel. 
Summer sailings sponsored by the Council on Stud- 
ent Travel in 1954 totaled 2,637 eastbound and 
5,139 westbound. Students came from colleges in 
17 states and 30 foreign countries. The NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service last year expanded its 
program of teacher travel to include education 
tours to most sections of the U.S., Hawaii and 
Alaska as well as 31 foreign countries. 


FINANCIAL AID 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has 
announced a new program of aid to undergraduate 
education involving total contributions of $450,000 
to 138 privately supported colleges and universities. 
The awards were made as unrestricted gifts to oper- 
ating funds, the only condition being that the gift 
be used for undergraduate education. 


For the academic year 1955-56, 150 faculty fellow- 
ships are being offered by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of the Ford Foundation 
to strengthen college teaching in the liberal arts 
and to stimulate widespread consideration of the 
purposes, means, and ends of a liberal education. 
Each fellowship provides a grant approximately 
equivalent to the salary of the recipient at the time 
of application plus certain expenses. Candidates 
should be between the ages of 30 and 45. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Fund, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


GOING TO EUROPE? 


Illinois Wesleyan University of Bloomington, IIl- 
inois, has scheduled a summer European tour 
especially for students and teachers who are in- 
terested in painting, sculpture and architecture. 
The tour differs from most European tours in that 
more time is spent in such art centers as Paris, 
London, Venice, Florence and Rome. Most of the 
art galleries and museums in those cities are in- 
cluded in the itinerary. For those who want it, 
Illinois Wesleyan offers two or four semester hours 
of undergraduate credit at the summer tuition rate 








By DERWIN W. EDWARDS 


of $15.00 per semester hour. All tour members, 
whether taking the tour for credit or not, are wel- 
come to the lectures and discussions led by the 
tour director. For information pamphlet including 
cost of the tour, write to Professor Rupert Kilgore, 
Director of the School of Art, Dept. JA, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. 


The Department of Art at the University of Min- 
nesota is offering a Summer Travel Course in Euro- 
pean Art for which students may get five credits. 
The course will introduce them to some of the 
great monuments of Western art, ranging from 
antiquity to the present. It will consist of a series 
of lectures, guided visits and discussions held at 
important cultural centers, museums, castles and 
churches. Previous art historical training is not a 
prerequisite. Instruction will be adjusted so far as 
possible to the individual interests and capabilities 
of participants. Requests for application forms, 
itineraries and further information should be sent 
to Prof. Lorenz Eitner, Department of Art, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


The foreign operations administration will spend 
30 million dollars this year helping 33 foreign 
countries establish teacher-training schools and 
other projects to raise the level of education. For- 
eign Aid Chief Harold Stassen has named Dr. Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, superintendent of Chicago schools, 
Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, Dr. John A. Han- 
nah, president of Michigan State College, Dr. 
Harry Dexter Kitson, vocational guidance con- 
sultant of Mishawaka, Indiana, Hugh Masters, 
professor of education, University of Georgia, Dr. 
Lewis A. Wilson, New York State Commissioner 
of Education, and Dr. Herman B. Wells, president 
of Indiana University, as his advisors on foreign 
aid education projects. 


Stassen now employs 250 staffers overseas in his 
aid-to-education programs. In addition, American 
colleges and universities with FOA contracts have 
260 representatives working overseas on FOA pro- 
jects. In Washington, 11 persons work on the FOA 
education program. FOA currently has 61 con- 
tracts with 43 American colleges and universities 
involving the use of their education facilities to 
train foreign teachers, or to send their faculty 
members overseas on FOA programs. ® 
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Plaster 


(continued from page 28) 


To add rigidity, strength and bulk 
to the armature and to provide 
a base for the plaster to stick to, 
the entire armature must be wrap- 
ped with strips cut from burlap or 
other similar coarse material that 
has been soaked in a plaster solu- 
tion. 


Although modeling with _ plas- 
ter is a very neat and controllable 
process, it may be wise at this pre- 
liminary stage to spread newspapers 
on the floor under the armature. 


The plaster is mixed in any shal- 
low bowl or large tin can. Fill the 
bowl half full with water and slow- 
ly sift the plaster into it, distribut- 
ing the flow over the surface of 
the water. If this process is done 
gently, the plaster will be visible 
as it begins to pile up toward the 
surface. When it can be seen crowd- 
ing the surface of the water, mix 
it by dipping one of the burlap 
strips and agitating it only enough 
to distribute the plaster. After the 
burlap strip is completely saturat- 
ed draw the strip between the 
thumb and fore finger to remove 
excess plaster. Carefully bandage 
it around the armature. Prelim- 
inary practice with a dry burlap 
strip will insure neat work. 

After the first mixing try not to 
agitate the plaster, as this will weak- 
en the final product. Repeat the 
soaking and bandaging with in- 
dividual strips of burlap until the 
armature is covered. By connect- 
ing parts of the armature with 
larger strips of soaked burlap, it is 
possible to leave large parts of the 
figure hollow. When the plaster 
hardens into the coarse texture of 
the burlap, the strength of the 
plaster is reinforced. After each 
mixture of plaster is used, wash 
the bowl before the old plaster 
hardens. 


Although there are special tools 
in various shapes and sizes sold by 
sculpture houses for the process of 
filling out and building up the 
form, any spatula-type tool will 
work. Even an old kitchen knife 
will do to transfer the piles 
of semi-stiff plaster to the armature. 
The plaster to be used for build- 


ing up the sculpture needs special 
attention. Instead of stopping 
when the plaster begins to appear 
at the surface of the water, as with 
the plaster used to soak the bur- 
lap, continue sifting the plaster 
until islands of dry plaster actually 
appear on top of the surface. Then 
with a minimum of agitation use 
the parts of the plaster that are 
already semi-stiff — about the con- 
sistency of heavy whipping cream. 
If the plaster is not agitated it will 
set slowly. Gently sweep the tool 
through the plaster lifting out the 
semi-stiff plaster, giving the softer 
plaster more time to set. Discour- 
age students from using plaster of 
the wrong consistency. If the plas- 
ter is too liquid it cannot be con- 
trolled, and if it is too stiff it will 
not stick. 


While the plaster is still soft, shape 
it with gentle pressure. Take ad- 
vantage of uneven edges on the 
surface of the hard plaster to trans- 
fer the plaster from the tool to 
the sculpture. Neatly scrape and 
mold the soft plaster over protrud- 
ing edges which are easy to stick 
to. In order to accomplish this 
the spatula must be kept clean 
so it will slide evenly away from 
the fresh plaster leaving a smooth 
finished surface on the sculpture. 
With a little practice the plaster 
will behave amazingly well, and 
the student can easily master the 
technique of modeling it. 


If a rubber container (like half of 


a large rubber ball) is used to mix ~ 


the plaster in, it will simplify the 
cleaning up process, even if the 
plaster hardens. Merely crushing 
the ball will force the plaster to 
chip away. 

Another advantage of working 
with plaster is that the unfinished 
piece can be put aside for any pe- 
riod of time without any special 
care. When starting back to work 
on the figure, wet it to prevent the 
old plaster from absorbing water 
too quickly from the fresh plaster. 
If the unused plaster is to be stor- 
ed, seal the container well and 
put it in a dry place. 

Plaster can be cut into and carved 
very much like soft stone. If only 
minor changes are necessary there 
is a special plaster rasp which is de- 
signed (continued on page 46) 








Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 


Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
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Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 


Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 17-8977 
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We carry a complete line of 
—_ for 21 different crafts. 
Materials, tools, patterns and 
instructions for all crafts avail- COMKCRasY 
able for immediate delivery. 
We offer you high quality 
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WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
DONG KINGMAN WATER COLOR REPRINT 


484 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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AMACO SUMMER WORKSHOPS 

Seven AMACO workshops — four in ceramics and 
three in metal enameling — have been announced 
for the summer of 1955. Since 1950 the American 
Art Clay Company, in conjunction with the John 
Herron Art School of Indianapolis, has held a series 
of two-week workshops in ceramics and these are to 
be continued. This year for the first time, three 
one-week workshops have been added for metal 
enameling exclusively. 


In ceramics general courses are conducted for 
beginners and individual instruction is available 
to both beginners and advanced students. Two 
semester hours of graduate or undergraduate credit 
are offered. 

The purpose of the concentrated metal enameling 
workshops is to prepare the individual to organize 
courses and teach metal enameling. Instruction is 
planned primarily for beginners and one semester 
of undergraduate credit is earned. 


Lectures, demonstrations and films supplement in- 
dividual and classroom instruction. The teaching 
staff is comprised of ceramic specialists from the 
regular staff of the American Art Clay Company. 


The AMACO summer workshops are open to in- 
structors in colleges, public and private schools and 
to occupational therapists. Since the ceramic and 
metal enameling workshops are not held at the same 
time, registrations are accepted for more than one 
workshop. For complete details write American Art 
Clay Company, Ceramics, Dept. JA, Indianapolis 
24, Ind, 


NEW SILK SCREEN UNIT 
A new KS Silk Screen Unit is made especially for 
school use. It will print up to 10 x 16-inch size. 





All high quality material for silkscreen printing 
is supplied: a sturdy frame on an adjustable hinge 
block mounted on a heavy base, imported silk 
stretched to the frame, professional squeegee, lac- 


quer film, film cutting knife, film adherer and 
solvent, and blockout screen filler. A complete 
instruction book is also included. In addition there 
are six quarts of water soluble colors, excellent 
for school use in that the screen may be cleaned 
with water when printing is finished. No toxic 
cleaner is needed and there is no fire hazard. Re- 
placement supplies may be obtained and colors 
are available in smaller quantities so that expendi- 
tures can be held to class size. The unit is manu- 
factured by KS Supply Company, Dept. JA, 4975 
N. Santa Monica Blvd., Milwaukee 17, Wis. Write 
for your price list today. 


PRINT CATALOG 

OESTREICHER’S, America’s oldest and largest 
print house specializing in fine full-color repro- 
ductions, has announced completion of its newest 
and most comprehensive catalog. The OEST- 
REICHER catalog contains over 4700 listings and 
more than 500 pictures. The fine reproductions 
illustrated in this catalog cover the works of old 
masters as well as the moderns. Included are re- 
ligious and historical subjects, landscapes, portraits 
and many other classifications suitable for public 
school use. Sent postpaid for $1.00 from OEST- 
REICHER’S, Dept. JA, 1208 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


YARN 


For both weaving and _ stitchery, don’t forget 
CONTESSA YARNS. This firm has a wide variety 
ot threads and yarns in cotton, nylon, silk, rayon 
and linen. They welcome small orders from schools 
and are eager to send you samples and price lists. 
So mention Junior Arts when you write CON- 
TESSA YARNS, P. O. Box 336, Dept. JA, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 


CALENDAR CARDS 

The American Crayon Company writes that they 
still have a limited supply of the delightful religi- 
ous calendar cards which they printed at Christ- 
mas time. If you would like several of these as 
examples of screen printing, drop a line to THE 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, Dept. JA, 
Sandusky, Ohio. ® 
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Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
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BLOCKPRINTING 


Instruction pamphlets on blockprinting as well 


; as latest catalog. C. Howard Hunt Pen 
} Co., Dept. JA, Camden, N. J. See Shop 
F Talk. No. 482. 
BRUSHES 
Dong Kingman Reprint. M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
484 W. 34th St., New York I, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 43. No. 416. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


*&Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 


Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 43. 

List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linnwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Adv. on page 43. No. 405. 

Catalog. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 
41. No. 445. 


28 Page catalog. X-acto, Inc., 
St., Long Island City 1, 
47. No. 422. 


48-91 Van Dam 
N. Y. Adv. on page 


Build Model Airplanes — send 

32 page booklet 
Full 
tions for 4 models plus articles and helpful 
hints. 48-91 Van Dam St 
N. Y. Adv. on page 47. 


10 cents for 
“Building Your First Fly- 
ing Models.” 


size plans and _instruc- 


X-acto, Inc., 


Long Island City 1, 


“Leathercraft’. LeisureCrafts, 528 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Adv. on page 48 
No. 473. 

“Arts and Crofts”.  LeisureCrofts, 528 S 
Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Adv. on 
page 48. No. 474. 

NEW Indian Craft Bulletin. LeisureCrofts 


528 S. Spring St., 
Adv. on page 48. 


Los Angeles 13, 


No. 475. 
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READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, 


Calif. 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


Hut. 


P.O. 


See 


Samples and price lists. Contessa Yarns, 
Box 336, Dept. JA, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Shop Talk. No. 481. 


LEATHER 


Catalog. New 1955 Catalogue of Leathers 
and Leathercraft Supplies. Catalogue No. 
100. S. & S. Leather Co., Colchester 4, Conn. 


Adv. on page 47. No. 465. 


MATS 
18 S. Con- 


Folder and prices. lvan Rosequist, 


vent St., Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 41 
No. 434, 

MUSIC 

1954 E.M.B. Guide. Educational Music Bureau, 
Inc., 30 F. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. 
on page 46. No. 415. 

PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Booklet full of new experiences with Nu 
Media. Dept. JA, Wilson Arts & Crafts, 


Faribault, Minn. Adv. on page 48. No. 476. 


‘How To Use Alphacolor Chalk Pastels And 
Char-kole’” Manual AJ-12. Weber Costello 
Co., 


Chicago Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 
48. No. 477. 

Craftint School Art Materials Price List. The 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Adv. on page 5. No. 
472. 

Latest Crayonex Idea Sheets. Dept. JA-34, 
The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Adv. on back cover. No. 483. 


Folder showing how to decorate with New 
Improved AMAZART Colors. Dept. JA-55, 
Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y Adv. on page 5l. 
No. 484. 

SILK SCREEN PRINTING 

Price list. KS Supply Co., Dept. JA, 4975 N 


Santa Monica Blvd., Milwaukee 17, 


See Shop Talk. No. 480. 


Wis. 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new ma- 
terial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1954 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 
rials of all publishers available. 








Plaster 


(continued from page 43) 


with escape holes for excess plaster 
which would otherwise accumulate 
and soon render an ordinary rasp 
useless. For major changes, stone 
chisels or old wood chisels can be 
used to cut into the plaster. Wet- 
ting the plaster will make it easier 
to chip but do not wet it for rasp- 
ing. It is even possible to break an 
arm, a leg, or even a neck on the 
sculpture—armature and = all—in 
order to change it to a more desir- 
able position and then replaster. If 
the break is in a weight bearing po- 
sition, bandage the area with plas- 
ter soaked burlap before modeling. 


In finishing the piece the possibil- 
ities of textural effects on the sur- 
face of the plaster are practically 
unlimited. The whole thing may 
be left with the original tool marks, 
and interesting patterns of the 
fresh plaster drying in natural 
shapes. By now the experienced 
student can experiment with the 
plaster at different stages of hard- 
ness and with varying pressure of 
the spatula to achieve unusual 
surface pattern. The plaster rasp 
leaves an interesting and sometimes 
useful texture. Parts of the figure 
can be rasped and sanded to a 
smooth finish. The main thing is 
that the texture must contribute to 
the total effect of the design and 
its emotional quality. 


Color can be introduced into the 
white plaster in different ways. The 
greatest penetration is achieved by 
mixing dry powder paint with the 
dry plaster. Add the dry paint to 
the dry plaster and stir. Test the 
color by mixing a small quantity 
of the colored plaster with water. 
Be sure to mix a large enough 
batch of dry colored plaster to in- 
sure a uniform color for the whole 
piece. Another method is to color 
the piece after the modeling is fin- 
ished, Any color can be painted on 
the figure as a base color. A thin 
water-soluble paint will penetrate 
effectively and it has the further 
advantage of being easily changed. 
To bring out the unique texture 
of the plaster surface, rub a cloth 
moistened with another color or 
shade of the same color over the 





surface to blend with the base 
color. This second rubbed coat will 
pile up in the low spots of the 
sculpture, rub off the high spots 
and enrich the textural quality 
of the surface. 


Finally a briskly rubbed coat o 
wax, either clear paste wax or col 
ored shoe polish, will blend th 
colors on the surface and add a pro 
tective finish. Since the plaster | 
porous more than one waxing ma 
be necessary. If the plaster is t 
remain out of doors for long pe 
riods of time, it will be necessar 
to treat the surface with a mor 
durable finish. Spar varnish o 
various types of plastic that car 
be sprayed on the surface will pré 
tect the plaster from the element: 


The finished plaster sculpture, di 
rectly modeled, imitates no othe 
sculptural medium. It offers th« 
creative high school student as 
well as the experienced sculptor 
numerous practical advantages and 
unique opportunities. ® 





Let’s Go Outside! 


(continued from page 36) 


lapping and grouping of objects 
Starts. 

Stress should not be placed on 
copying nature in a purely imita- 
tive, photographic manner, but 
rather on using nature to achieve 
their own ends. Before their first 
outdoor sketching experience, a 
briefing helps: “Get ideas, see new 
details and relationships, borrow a 
tree or house from up the road if 
it will help your picture, but make 
your own picture. When using 
color, be imaginative. A brown 
house in nature can become yellow 
or green or any other color on you! 
paper. Sketch the whole picture in 
rapidly and lightly, gradually adi- 
ing more and more details, shadows, 
highlights and colors.” 


Ten or twelve children look at : 
particular church near school 
and they end up with ten or twel) 
pictures, all different, but none « ! 
them an attempt to copy the churc 1 
exactly. Unique individuals mu ‘ 
not be expected to react with the 
cold, calculated, impersonal fac 
ity of a camera. ® 
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String and Brayer 


(continued from page 19) 


crayon, cut paper, or brush work 
with tempera or water color. 


The opaque paint, mixed with 
ater to the consistency of thick 
eam and poured into a saucer, 
easy to handle for sponge paint- 
g. Touch the paint lightly with 
e sponge and wipe off the ex- 
ss on a piece of toweling. Then 
yply the sponge to the paper with 
vertical motion. An almost dry 
oonge produces excellent back- 
ound effects. The sponge may be 
agged across the paper to simu- 
te brush lines or one color may 
 sponged over or between others. 
hildren can learn much about 
1e and value by adding more or 
fferent colors after each sponge 
ll of paint is used. The sponge 
chnique is excellent for skies, 
ields, large areas or anything. It’s 
st and it’s effective! 
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For an all over design use string, 
paint and brayer. Wrap the bray- 
er with string, roll it through a 
shallow pan of paint and then roll 
it on clean paper. You'll be sur- 
prised with the results. Sometimes 
we use more than one color on the 
paper, but we let the first color 
dry before applying the second. 


Friction prints are delightful. 
Here the child takes string and 
arranges it On newsprint, moving 
the string around until he has 
an interesting design. Place a large 
sheet of paper over the string and 
with a pencil or peeled crayon rub 
lightly over the paper. By lifting 
the top paper carefully, the string 
design may be preserved to repeat 
again. Choose interesting color 
combinations and paint in the de- 
sign. 


Finger painting is as much fun as 
wading in the mud and letting 
the mud swish between your toes. 
We use wheat paste mixed to the 
consisting of thick cream and add 





[CREATIVE ART EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 
Robert Johnston 


MARION QUIN DIX sra*concincm 


June 27-July 16 and July 18-August 5 
3 credits each 
Summer Session — RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 








powder paint to color it. Prepared 
finger paint is easy to use and no 
trouble to prepare. For paper, the 
commercial finger paint paper or 
the kitchen shelf variety may be 
used. The paper should be immers- 
ed in water and then placed on 
the table with the sleek side up. 
We drop spoonfuls of finger 
paint on the paper, smooth it over 
the paper, and then with our fin- 
gers, palms, fists, wrists and arms 
push the paint into designs. If they 
are not pleasing, we begin again. 
When paint is dry, press the back 
of the painting with a warm iron 
to make the paper smooth again. 


We like boxed water colors be- 
cause they are compact, neat and 
easy for children to handle. By 
showing children what can_ be 
done with wet or dry paper and 
how to put several colors on the 
brush, many creative experiments 
will result. After some explana- 
tion and a demonstration, child- 
ren will benefit by studying pic- 
tures painted by water color artists. 


Materials for an experiment with 
paint would include the collec- 
tion of scraps which one often 
finds in a small boy’s pocket. We 
might call it our “Surprise Box” 
or our “This and That Collection”. 
Children are avid collectors of 
string, yarn, rubber bands, pipe 
cleaners, corks, rope, straw, seeds, 
nails, spools and beads. Why not 
capitalize upon their ability? 


Never worry about a place to 
paint. There is nothing like the 
floor and children will probably 
do better work on the floor any- 
way, especially if they take off 
their shoes. Wiggly toes add to the 
power of originality and spontan- 
eity. At this stage the teacher had 
better be busy in the hall or over 
by the window, as the children de- 
serve to be left alone so _ that 
concentration will be undisturbed. 
There are times when ideas are 
needed and we provide appropriate 
stimulation with talking periods, 
walks, a study of the patterns in 
the sand, tree branches, or even in 
the fence. We look for beauty, talk 
of a picnic in the mountains or read 
of goblins and fairies. We don’t 
copy and we don’t compare. We 
work out our own ideas. ® 





Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Build Mode! Airplanes—send 10c for 32 
page booklet “Building Your First Flying 
Models.” Full size plans and instructions 
for 4 models plus articles and helpful 
hints. 

Complete X-acto 28 page wee 


No. 86 X-ACTO 
HOBBY CHEST 
$12.00 4a 
X-ACTO, INC., = 


48-91 Von Dom St., Long Island City 1, W. Y. 











r--=- LEATHERCRAFT .----. 
WHETHER YOU USED LEATHER- 
CRAFT IN YOUR CRAFTS PROGRAM, OR 
ARE a IT AS AN ADDITION TO 
t YOUR | ACTIV ITIES SCHEDULE, 
You IT mS OURSELF AND YOUR 
ORGANIZATIO iN TO ‘SEND FOR AND READ 
OUR NEW pire} ae aa OF LEATH- 
ERS AND LEATHER AIDS KITS. 
We have specialized in omean as @ recreational 
and vocational activities medium for the past 25 
years. Our projects are designed for all age groups, 
and our Factory-To-You service gives you top grade 
merchandise at substantial savings. If you work 
with youngsters of school age, teen-agers, or adults 
—we have = very projects that will fit into your 
crafts progra 
Write for FREE CA TALOG. Send for your free 
copy of our new 1955 Catalogue of Leathers and 
Leathercraft Supplies. Ask for Catalogue No. 100. 


Do it today! 
& 8S. LEATHER CO. 
‘Colchester 4, Conn. 
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Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 

Get Big Free No. 16 Catalog 
60 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One “ tthe 
largest leather stocks in the country! T 

projects, kits to ome ‘wae 

interest in all crafts. Write today 
SAXCRAFTS Dept. JAS 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 


*1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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COMPLETE ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LeisureCrafts has served the School Market for 
over 50 years and draws on this valuable ex- 
perience to offer the highest quality Art and 
Craft material at the most competitive prices. 
Complete stocks of paints, papers, pencils, 
brushes, teaching aids, clays, leathercraft, cer- 
amics, metalcraft, educational materials, etc.— 
featuring such names as Amaco Fine Art, Binney 
& Smith, Devoe, Mil'on Bradley, Craftool, X-acto, 
and many more. 


Leisure Crafts 


528 So. Spring St. 
los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Att: School Dept. (J-1) 


F ] Two 1955 Catalogs now available. 
ree! “Leathercraft’” or “Arts and Crafts’ — 
specify catalog desired. Write for NEW Indian 
Craft Bulletin. 








NU MEDIA 


16 brilliant colors to give you a new and 
wonderful experience in: 
FINGER PAINTING 
EASEL PAINTING 
NU MEDIA SCREEN PRINTING 
CERAMIC GLAZING 
A most amazing new discovery resulting 
from years of laboratory research and 
field work. 
Write Dept. JA for free booklet full of 
new experiences with Nu Media. 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS 


Faribault, Minnesota 





Sead for your copy of 
“HOW TO USE ALPHACOLOR 


CHALK PASTELS AND CHAR- 


KOLE”’ 


MANUAL AJ-12 
Y rnc TO TEACHERS 


(to all others 25¢) 


State name of your school and your 


teaching position. 


Contains vivid ideas and helpful sug- 


gestions 
instruction. 


Typical Subjects: 

@ Selection of Paper 

e Subject Matter 
and Techniques 

e Sketching 

e@ Use of Char-Kole 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, 





ART PHOTOS 


Rare collection world types. 
Selections with lists $2 to $50. 
— by International Money 
Register mail all cash. 
NEGATIV ES occasionally sold 
State precise requirements. . 
DANE (8CM/BUZ). 
Mone House, London, W.C.1. 


ENGLAND 





pertaining to classroom art 









WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


ILL. 








ART TEACHERS oy now 


Many schools have budgets to 
Communicate with 


rector ‘or Su 


year. 





Jackson 


ood see what films can be 
chased 


your 


Director, Audio Visual Ath 


intendent 


for 


sNTERNATIONAL 
FiLM BUREAU INC. 
— ivd., 


Chicago 4, II. 














design, ceramics, 
smithing. 
M.F.A. 


CRANBRO 
A 


ADEMY OF 





103 Academy Road. Bloomfield Hills, 


Summer Session, June 20 


Advanced courses in painting, 
weaving and metal- 
Degrees offered: B.F.4. and 
1 term opens Sept. 12. 


sculpture, 


OK 


ART 











Member—N.A.T.A. 








LINTON 


36th Year 


you. ENROLL NOW. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
if it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 





Silkscreen 


(continued from page 26) 


Designs may be planned with color 
ed papers, charcoal, ink or paint 
Simple designs of one color ar: 
best for the beginner. If a desigr 
of two or more colors is desired 
a separate stencil must be cut fo 
each color pattern. A small dot o 
“X” placed at opposite corner 
of the design, to be cut from eac!l 
stencil, will serve as a guide in ob 
taining a perfect register. 


Cutting the Stencil 

After the design has been ccrefull 
planned, it is fastened to a draw 
ing board. A piece of profilm cover 
ing the entire design is then plac 
ed over it film side up, and an 
chored in place with masking tapx 
or thumbtacks. In cutting the pro 
film very little pressure should be 
put on the knife in order tha: 
only the top layer of the materia! 
be cut. Should the paper backing 
of the profilm be cut accidentally, 
there may be difficulty in remov- 
ing it later without harming the 
stencil. As each area is cut, the film 
is separated from the wax paper 
backing with the point of the knife 
and peeled off. It is best to cut 
slightly beyond the corners where 
sharp angles occur in the design, 
to secure a clean-cut point. Be- 
cause profilm cutting requires a 
certain amount of skill, it is advis- 
able to practice on scraps of the 
material before cutting the stencil. 


Adhering the Stencil to the Screen 
When the film coating has been 
removed from the areas which are 
to be printed, the stencil is ready 
to be adhered to the screen. The 
stencil, again film side up, is then 
placed under the screen on the 
baseboard, carefully centered, and 
temporarily fastened. A soft small 
clean rag, folded into a pad and 
saturated with adhering liquid, is 
applied for an instant to a small 
area of the screen. The moist r 
is replaced immediately with a la: 
er dry rag rubbed briskly over t! 
same areas to absorb any exce:s 
liquid and to press the silk firm 
against the tacky or partially-d ; 
solved film. If certain parts of t e 
film are not readily adhered 
the silk, it is well to allow the 
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‘as to dry for a few minutes and 
work on other sections of the 
sign, before returning to these 
ints. Unless this is done, certain 
res and often whole sections may 
dissolved to the extent that they 
: burned out entirely, rendering 
‘m ineffective as blockout areas. 


ren the film is completely ad- 
‘ed to the fabric, it should be 
ywed to dry from five to ten 





m nutes before trying to remove 
th» paper backing. This “pulling 
of’ process should be done de- 
lil erately, peeling and tearing off 
sn all bits at a time, especially the 
ar as where knife pressure has been 
to» heavy. With the paper back- 
in’ removed and a final check 
mde to be sure that all parts 
na ve been adhered to the silk and 
h.t no repairs are needed, the 
sceen is ready for printing. If 
ce tain parts of the stencil are 
burned out, they may be touched 
yy with lacquer carefully applied 
vith a small brush. 


~ 


a 


--f- os 


Preparing the Paint 

In preparing paints for printing, 
it is necessary to mix them well to 
obtain uniform color and consis- 
tency, especially if bases or extend- 
ers are used: The different blends 
of paints have their own solutions 
which may be added to reduce 
their color content. When old 
paint is used, special care should 
be taken to see that it is free of 
lumps which if left in might injure 
the screen. 

For printing on paper, both oil- 
soluble and water-soluble colors 
may be used. Oil-base paint takes 
slightly longer to dry but will not 
cause the print to buckle as water- 
soluble paints often do. Artists’ 
oil paints mixed into a transparent 
base will do very well as a substi- 
tute for screen paint when print- 
ing on paper. 

For printing on cloth, special 
textile paints are best. 


Printing 

In order to register the design the 
same on papers of like size, an “L’”’- 
shaped guide made of two strips 
of cardboard is fastened near the 
lower left corner of the baseboard. 
This guide is set so that the corner 
of the papers to receive the print 
car’ be placed to rest against and 


into it. Precision in registry is ex- 
tremely important when a design 
of two or more colors is to be 
made at separate printings. 


When the guide has been complet- 
ed, the paper carefully placed and 
the screen lowered to cover the 
paper, paint is poured onto one 
end of the screen. This paint is 
then drawn rapidly across the 





screen with a squeegee gripped 
with both hands. The paint is 
forced through the stencil open- 
ings onto the paper below. This 
is usually accomplished with one 
stroke, although a second stroke 
may be used where the paint was 
not evenly spread over the entire 
design. The screen is then slightly 
raised so the printed design may 
be released and replaced with a 








Fascinating Unit of Study From Seeds 


Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 
by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker (in the California Teachers Journal), 
the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser- 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 
Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to 
collect 100 kinds. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little "pick-up." Try it tonight. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting 
pictures into 4 categories; —Seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 
tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 
stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They paint designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the seeds. 


Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 
way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 
ing device attached to jar, rate of growth may 
be checked. 
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new sheet. The actual printing re- 
quires the cooperation of several 
persons: one to place the paper, 
another to manipulate the squee- 
gee, and still others to remove the 
prints and lay them out to dry. 


When a second or a third color is 
to be added to the first print, a 
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IMPORTED CARVING TOOLS 


IN SETS & SEPARATELY — FINEST GERMAN 
STEEL—Chisels, Gouges & Parting Tools Hardened 
& Tempered to hold sharp edge. Low Prices. 1001 
Tools & Accessories. Discounts to Estab. Dealers. 
Free Folder, FRANK MITTERMEIER, 3577 E. 
Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CRAFTS DIRECTORS 


in civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or the 
United States. Basic requirements: U.S. citizen- 
ship, age 24-40, degree with major in Arts and 
Crafts; demonstrated proficiency in directing a com- 
prehensive program including ceramics, graphic arts, 
leathercraft, metal work. model bulldjng, photogra- 
phy. woodwork. Salary $3410 to $5060, based on ex- 
perience. For information write: 


Special Services Recruitment Section 


Office of Civilian Personnel 

Department of the Army 

Old Pest Office Building 
Washingten 25, D.C. 











“NEITHER A BORROWER 


nor a lender be. . .” 


Or is this your own copy of 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES? 


HOW TO USE YOUR COPY: 


@ Read it — all of it — while it’s NEWI 
@ Get new ideas and free materials 

@ Clip coupons (see advertising pages) 
@ File it for reference 


: 
Your own copy puts new 
test in teaching . . .with 
Exciting new projects 
How-to-do techniques 
News of your profession 
and the world of art, 
books, movies 
“Puts ‘punch’ in art 
activities . . .” 
Readers say, “My copy 
never leaves my desk . . 
I'd be lost without it!’ 
‘Covers wide variety of 
media and technique...” 
“BEST PUBLICATION 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER!” 





Let Junior Arts help you teach creatively! 
Get this great value . . 10 issues, only $5.00 
And Get It While It’s Fresh! ORDER TODAY! 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
524 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 1 [] 1 yr. $5.00 
Chicago 10, Illinois C] 2 yrs. $9.00 


Yes! | want my personal copy of JUN!OR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES addressed to 


Name 

Address 

City and State 

$ enclosed. () Bill me later. 








careful synchronization of the suc- 
cessive printings is necessary. This 
can be achieved by placing one 
of the first prints under the screen 
to which the second stencil has 
been adhered, and by placing the 
“X” or dot registration points di- 
rectly on top of each other. It may 
be necessary to make adjustments 
in the placing of the screen or the 
guide to obtain a perfect register. 


Cleaning the Screen 

At the end of a printing period, 
the screen must be immediately 
and carefully cleaned or the paint 
will dry into the fabric and cause 
spotting in future prints. Water- 
soluble paints are washed out with 
water, but the oil-soluble paints 
require a special commercial solv- 
ent which will remove the paint 
but will not dissolve the stencil. 
Large quantities of old newspapers 
and rags are needed for a thorough 
screen cleansing. Pads of newspa- 
pers placed under the screen will 
absorb the paint as it is dissolved 
with the solvent. As the papers be- 
come saturated they are replaced 
with dry ones until all of the 
paint from the screen has been 
transferred to the papers. A final 
check is made with the screen rais- 
ed against the light to see that all 
traces of the paint are removed. 


The stencil may remain on the 
screen indefinitely without harm- 
ing the silk. Special lacquer sol- 
vents are used to remove the stencils 
when they no longer are needed. 
Papers and rags are used to absorb 
the lacquer in the same manner 
as they are used to absorb the paint 
in cleaning. The screen is periodi- 
cally held against the light in order 
to detect any remaining film. In 
cases where a few remaining par- 
ticles of the substance continue to 
cling to the fabric, they are re- 
moved by rubbing both sides of 
the screen simultaneously, with a 
cloth in each hand. Because of the 
inflammable quality of the solvents 
they should be used and _ stored 
away with care. 


The illustrations show some stu- 
dents of Wells High School (Art I) 
engaged in a scarf-printing pro- 
ject. The youngsters purchased 
small scarves in many colors that 
would harmonize with a few basic 


colors of paint. Some preferre: 
strong contrasting color comb.- 
nations while others enjoyed the 
more subtle tones. Miss Bita Tu-- 
bin, the art teacher, supervise | 
the activity. ¢ 





Lines That Live 


(continued from page 12) 


around the cat. The outcome is nt 
only a forceful black and white d »- 
sign but its economy captures tle 
visual essence of cats, It states more 
about a living animal than any 
photograph could. Easy to do? Juct 
try it. You have to be a good arti+t 
to compete with Preston. 


In junior high school I introduce 
a new limitation, allowing for a 
more sophisticated approach—con- 
tour drawing. Practice is essenti:l 
but I make only three recommen- 
dations: (1) take full advantage of 
the available picture surface; (2) 
keep brush vertical to allow for 
maximum sensitivity; (3) try to 
make as few breaks in your line 
as you can. I plant two big waste- 
baskets in the middle of the room 
and we start. The best results in 
the seventh grade were produced 
in the last few minutes of the class 
period. By this time the students 
have disposed of unwanted results 
and a joyful concentration and ser- 
iousness dominates the group. 


Judging by her former work, I had 
no reason to suspect that Mary 
Ann, Grade 8, would come through 
with such a bold, free profile draw- 
ing of a face (No. 9). The line 
glides, turns, meanders — but main- 
tains zest and direction and ends 
up filling the space in a masterly 
fashion. 

This deliberately intensive em- 
phasis and movement and energy 
provides an opportunity to excel ‘or 
children who may do poorly in 
the more easily recognizable de: or- 
ative direction. How far removed 
are these brush drawings from 
those with pencil and much-u-ed 
eraser where the original move 
ment is killed. For ‘movement’ as 
an art term is not inherent in s 1b 
ject matter. As the art histor an 
Berenson defines it, movemen is 
“the energy ... that vitalizes .. 
outlines’. 
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